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What's Inside 


This publ i cation contai ns a sample of the 59 i ndicators i n TheCondition of Education 2001.TO order the enti re pri nted edition of Tlie 
Condition, complete and return the enclosed card or call ED PUBS(l-877-4ED-PUBS). 

The indicators in this publication are numbered sequentially, ratherthan according to their numbers in the complete edition. The 
Contents page offers a cross reference between the two publ ications. 

Si nee 1870, the federal government hasgathered data about students, teachers, schools, and education funding. As mandated by 
Congress, the U.S. Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) annual ly publ ishes a statistical report on 
the status and progress of education in theUnited States. TlieConditionof Education includes data and analysis on a wide variety of 
issuesThe indicators in the 2001 edition are in six sections: 


• Participation in Education 

• Learner Outcomes 

• Student Effort and Academic Progress 

• Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 

• The Context of Postsecondary Education 

• Societal Support for Learning 

The indicators in TTieConditionof Education use data from government and private sourcesThe complete publication includes an 
essay on the postsecondary access, persistence, and attainment of students whose parentsdid not go to college, as well as additional 
tables and notes related to each indicator. 

TlieConditionof Education in Brief and the complete edition are available on the NCES Web site (http://nces.ed.gov). 
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Indicator 1 


Participation in Education 


Bidlmeht in 
RgpiiTBryBrtfation 


Prepri nna ry enrol I merit ratesfor 3- to 5-yea r-olds were higher in 1999than in 1991. Blackchildren 
enrolled in preprimary education programsat higher ratesthan did whiteand Hispanicchildren. 

Participation in preprimary education programs such as H ead Start, nursery school, or prekindergarten can 
help a child prepare for elementary school and serveaschild care Between 1991 and 1999, the percentage of 
chi Idren ages 3-5 who attended center-based early chi Idhood careand education programs rosefrom 53 to 60 
percent. The participation rates of black children i ncreased f rom 58 to 73 percent. Black children were more 
likely than whiteor Hispanicchildren to parti cipatein preprimary education programsin 1999 (73 percent 
versus 60 and 44 percent, respectively). 
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Participation in Education 


I ndicator 2 


Publ i c d ementa ry a nd seconda ry school enrol I ment i s proj ected to reach 47.2 mi 1 1 i on i n 2001, a nd to 
i ncreasethrough 2005 beforedecreasi ng slowly. 

Asa result of the "baby boom echo” and rising immigration, publicschool enrollment for grades K- 12 has 
grown since the mid-1980s, increasing the need for new schools, teachers, and money to fund education. 
Projections through 2010 suggest that publicschool enrollment will rise to an all -time high of 47.5 million in 
2005. Between 2000 and 2010, public enrol I ment is proj ected to decline slightly for grades K-8 and to increase 
4 percent for grades 9-12. 
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Indicator 3 


Participation in Education 


Radal/Bfric 
□dribUicncf FUJic 
School Sbuderts 


33LFCE US □^catnwtcf Ccrrrrrate BLreEucftt-eCaT- 
3LB GttEtaa^CLrra-t FtpJeticn SLrv^5 3972-99 


Hispanic students a rethefastest growing student group intheNation'selementaryand secondary 
schools. 

Variety in student backgrounds can enhance the learning environment and also create or increase challenges 
for schools. I n 1999, 38 percent of public school students were considered minority, up 16 percentage points 
from 1972. This increase was largely due to the growth in the proportion of students who were H ispanic, 
representing 16.2 percent of the public school enrollment in 1999, up 10 percentage points from 1972. During 
this period, blacks increased their enrollment by 2 percentage points, and students from other groups by 4 
percentage points. In 1999, minority students' enrollment differed by region: large concentrations lived in the 
West and the South, while fewer resided intheM id west. 
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Participation in Education 


Indicator 4 


Although pa rt-ti mea nd 2-yea r enrol I ments di spl ayed more ra pi d growth tha n ful I -ti mea nd 4-yea r 
enrol I ments i n the 1970s, futu regrowth is expected to begreater i n ful l-ti meand 4-year enrol I ments. 

Over the past 3 decades, total undergraduateenrollmentsin degree-granting postsecondary institutions have 
generally increased and are projected to continue doing so throughout this decade. During this decade, the 
growth ratefor ful l-ti me undergraduate enrollment isexpected to increase faster than part-time enrollment; 
undergraduate enrollment is expected to grow faster at 4-year institutions than 2-year institutions; and 
women's enrol I ment, whi ch now exceeds that of men, i s proj ected to grow at a faster rate than men's, reachi ng 
a new high throughout this decade. 



Enrollment (in thousands) 




Broll nHte 
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Indicator 5 


Learner Outcomes 


Students? Overall 
Rearing and 
l^fetHematics 
rt ff a i m t D llTau^i 
Grade 


Differences i n chi I dren's readi ng a nd mathemati cs pert orma nee persi st acrossthe ki nderga rten a nd 
l^-grade years. 

In the early years of school, children acquire the knowledge and skills that prepare them for their futures. 
Across kindergarten and 1 st grade children demonstrated significant gains in reading and mathematics know I - 
edgeand skills in 1998-2000. During kindergarten, their average reading scale scores increased by 10 points, 
and i n 1 st grade by 19 poi nts. I n mathemati cs, average scores rose by 8 and 10 poi nts i n ki ndergarten and 1 st 
grade, respectively. Children entered kindergarten with knowledge and skillsthat differed by their mother's 
education, and these gaps persisted or increased through 1 st grade First-graders whose mothers had at least a 
high school diploma showed greater reading gains than children whose mothers had I ess education. 
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Learner Outcomes 


Indicator 6 


The reading performanceof 9- and 13-year-olds in 1999 was hi gherthan their performance in 1971, 
buttherewasno meaningful differenceamong 17-year-olds. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (N A EP) has assessed the performanceof 9-, 13-, and 17- 
year-old students si nee 1971 and thus provides a long-term perspecti veon how thei r performance has changed. 
In reading, both 9- and 13-year-olds' achia/ement scores increased in thel970s. Although no further improve- 
ments i n average readi ng scores haveoccurred for these age groups si ncethe 1970s, thei r average scores were 
higher in 1999 than in 1971. In contrast, average scores for 17-year-oldswereaboutthesamein both 1971 and 
1999. Thei r scores have remai ned withi n a narrow range duri ng al I assessment years. 
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Indicator 7 


Learner Outcomes 


"Ihendsinttre 
AKeua m t (Spin 


Whilewhitestudentsoutperformblackstudentsin reading, thegapsdecraased between theearly 
1970sandthelate 1980s. Si ncethen, howa/er, the ga ps have rema i ned relativelystableorincreased. 


FteacirgBeh/yeenWite 
and Back: SbucJerfcs 


T he N ati onal Assessment of Educati onal Progress ( N A E P) provi des a pi cture of how student performance i n 
reading has changed si nee the early 1970s, specifically the achievement gap between black and white students. 
The average difference between black and white students' scores has changed over time, with an overall 
narrow ingin the gap si nee 1971, most of which is due to decreases that occurred before 1988. For example, 
between 1971 and 1988, the black-white score gap decreased for all 13- and 17-year-olds. Between 1988 and 
1999, the gap increased for 13-year-olds. The apparent increase for 17-year olds was not statistically signifi- 
cant. 
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Learner Outcomes 


Indicator 8 


Mathematicsscoresfor9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds haveincreased si nee 1973. 


TheNational Assessnnent of Educational Progress (NAEP), which has assessed trends i n mathematics perfor- 
mance for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds si nee 1973, indicates how their performance has changed overtime In 
mathematics, positive trends in the assessnnent results appear for all three groups. For 9-year-olds, a period of 
stabl e performance i n the 1970s was fol I owed by a ri se i n average scores from 1982 to 1990, and then some 
modest increases through the 1990s. For 13-year-olds, a rise in average scores between 1978 and 1982 was 
followed by additional increases during the 1990s, resulting in a pattern of overall progress. The average scores 
of 17-year-olds declined between 1973 and 1982, but si nee then have risen. 
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Indicator 9 


Lea mer Outcomes 


Education and I The better educated a person i s, the more I i kely that person i sto report bei ng i n very good or 

excel I ent hea I th, rega rdl ess of i ncome. 

According to the National Health Interview Survey, education is positively related to health, and additionally 
the relationship is independent of income. Within each income range, i ndividuals with a bachelor's degreeor 
higher reported being in better health than those with some education beyond high school, who, in turn, 
reported being in better health than high school completers. Those completing high school, in turn, reported 
being in better health than thosewith less than a high school diploma. 
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Learner Outcomes 


Indicator 10 


Overthepast 20years>theeami ngsof young adults who completed at least a bachelor'sdegree 
increased relativetotheircounterpartswho completed no morethan high school . 

Young adults ages 25-34 who completed at least a bachelor's degree earned more than those with less 
education. For example, in 1999, male and female col lege graduates earned 58 and 92 percent more, respec- 
tively, than those who completed high school. Between 1980 and 1999, the earnings of young adults who 
completed at least a bachelor's degree have increased relative to those completing no morethan high school 
(from 19 percent to 58 percent higher for men, and from 52 to 92 percent higher for women). Gaps i n earni ngs 
between males and females decline with increasing levels of education. 
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Indicator 11 


Student Effort and Academic Progress 


9t*ii5DopoUtRatE5> by 
Raoa^Bthracity 


Si nee 1972, status dropout ratesforwhitesand blacksagesl6-24havededined; ratesforHispanics 
have not decreased and remain hi gherthanthosefor other racial/ethnic groups 

The status dropout rate represents the percentage of an age group not enrolled in school and that has not 
earned a high school credential (a diploma or an alternative credential such as a GED). According to this 
measure, 11 percent of 16- to 24-year-olds were out of school without a high school credential in 1999. 
Although the status dropout rate remained fairly consistent from 1992 to 1999, it declined for young adults 
overall between the early 1970s and 1999, varying by rac^ethnicity. Between 1972 and 1999, the rate for 
whites was lower each year than theratefor blacks or H ispanics, and theratefor H ispanics was higher than 
that for blacks. 
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Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Indicator 12 


Taking advanced mathematicsin high school increasesthelikelihoodofcollegeenrollment 
especial lyfor students whose pa rents never attended col lege. 

Col I ege students whose parents havecompl eted no morethan high school areoften called "first-generation” students 
Among 1992 high school graduates at all mathematics levels completed except the lowest, first-generation students 
enrolled in 4-year col leges at lower rates than the r peers with at least one parent with a bachelor's degree H owa/er, 
completing advanced math courses appeared to help mitigate the disadvantages of first-generation status among 
students whose parents did not attend college 64 percent completing advanced math courses in high school enrolled in 
a 4-year college compared with 34 percent completing through algebra 1 1 and 11 percent completing algebra I and 
geometry. Comparablepercentagesfor students whoseparent had a bachelor's degree were85, 63, and 28 percent. 
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Indicator 13 


Student Effort and Academic Progress 


RgraepticnscF Gbllegs In 1999, 6P 1 - to 12^-gradersandtheir parmtsoverestimated thepriceof attending college. 

GbEts 

M ed i a attenti on about ri si ng col I ege pri ces can foster the percepti on that col I ege i s unaffordabl e and di scour- 
age some students and parents from making the necessary financial and academic preparations. For example, 
when 6 th - to 12 th -grade children who planned to attend a public 4-year institution and their parents were asked 
in 1999 to estimate annual in-state tuition and fees, students' and parents' estimates ($5,664 and $5,970, 
respectively) were substantial ly higher than the average amount charged ful l-ti me undergraduates i n that year 
($3,243). M oreover, 27 percent of these students and 28 percent of thei r parents esti mated tuition and fees at 
$8,000 or more, e/en though no public 4-year institutions charged that much in the nation. 
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Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Indicator 14 


Rigorous academic preparation in high school narrowsthegap in postsecondary persistence 
between first-generation studentsand their peers with a parent who hasa bachelor's degree. 

Parents' le/el of education is associated with students' persistence in postsecondary education, but taking 
rigorous academic coursework in high school narrows the persistence gap between first-generation and other 
students. Among postsecondary students who had taken no morethan theCoreN ew Basics curriculum in high 
school and enrolled in a 4-year institution in 1995-96, first-generation students were less likely to persist 
toward a bachelor's degree in 1998 than their counterparts with a parent who has a bachelor's degree (55 
versus 69 percent). In contrast, the likelihood of students who had taken rigorous coursa/vork persisting did not 
differ meaningfully between first-generation studentsand their counterparts (81 versus 89 percent). 
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Indicator 15 


Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Da g eesBrnedby 

Wrren 


\Afomen earn morethan half of all bachelor'sdegreesTheystill trail men in certain fields but have 
madeconsidera bl e progress over the past qua rter century. 

Women have made considerable progress in attaining postsecondary degrees. In 1997-98, they earned 56 
percent of all bachelor's degrees, up from 43 percent in 1970-71. In health professions and related sciences, 
education, English, and visual/performing arts, women earned a majority of bachelor's degrees in both 1970- 
71 and 1997-98. In psychology, communications, and biological/life sciences, they earned a majority of the 
degrees in 1997-98, but notin 1970-71. Women still earned considerably I ess than half the bachelor's degrees 
i n the tradi ti onally maledominated fields of agricultur^natural resources, physical sciences, computer/infor- 
mation sciences, and engi neeri ng i n 1997-98, but have made substantial gai ns in these fi elds si nee 1970-71. 
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Health professions and related sciences 
Education 
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English language and literature/letters 
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Agriculture and natural resources 
Physical sciences 
Computer and information sciences 
Engineering 
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Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Indicator 16 


Attainment ratesamong 25- to 29-year-olds increased at all educational levelsforall racial/ethnic 
groupsfrom 1971 to 2000. 

From 1971 to 2000, the gap in the rates at which blacks and whites ages 25-29 completed at least high school 
began to close. I n 1971, thecompletion rateof blacks was 23 percentage poi nts less than that of whites, whi le 
it was 7 percentage poi nts less than that of whites in 2000. In contrast, the gap in attainment between white 
and black high school completers with at least some col lege remained similar, and thegap between blacks and 
whites who completed col lege widened. Among H ispanics, there were increases in completion rates across al I 
levels of education. N onetheless, the differences in attainment rates between whites and H ispanics remained 
si mi I ar at e^/ery educati onal I e/el . 
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Indicator 17 


Quality of Bementary and Secondary School Environments 


fhencfein B^ishand 

RrejgiLan g L Bg e 

Gbusstaking 


The percentagesof high school graduates who havecompleted advanced academic levelsof 
Bigl ish and foreign languagestudyhavedoubled from 1982 to 1998. 

Si nee the 1980s, when states began to makethe requirements for a high school diploma more demanding, the 
percentageof high school graduates completi ng honors Engl ish and advanced foreign language courses (year 3 
and higher) has i ncreased. I n 1982, only 13 percent of graduates had completed advanced Engl ish coursework 
(" honors” courses); by 1998, 29 percent had doneso. M oreover, the percentage completing 75-100 percent of 
thei r E ngl i sh courses at the honors I e/el tri pi ed, but the percentagecompl ^ti ng I ow academi c E ngl i sh courses al so 
increased. Over this period, the percentage of graduates who had completed advanced foreign language study 
increased from 15 to 30 percent, whi I ethe percentagecompl eting no foreign language study decreased markedly. 
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Quality of Bementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 18 


Although overal I vocational coursetaki ng decl i ned between 1982 and 1998, occupational ly specific 
coursetaking remained relatively steady. 

H igh school vocational education consists of occupational education, general labor market preparation, and 
family and consumer sciences education. Occupational education, which is intended to prepare students for a 
specific occupation or cluster of occupations, constitutes the largest share of the vocational curriculum. 
Although overall vocational coursetaking declined among public high school graduates between 1982 and 
1998, occupational coursetaking remained relatively steady. Vocational coursetaking declined by .69 credits 
on average, from 4.68 total vocational credits in 1982 to 3.99 credits in 1998. In contrast, the le/el of 
occupational coursetaking remained about the same (3. 03 credits in 1982 and 2.87 credits in 1998). 
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Indicator 19 


Quality of Bementary and Secondary School Environments 


Stucfcrt/leacher Ratios 
in RiJicBemertayard 
Saocrclary Schools 


Between 1990 and 1998, student/teacher rati os declined in public elementary schools but rose 
slightly in public secondary schools. Differences by school size persist at both levels. 

To measu re progress i n meeting class size reduction goals, educators frequently use the ratio of students to 
teachers as a proxy for class size. Between 1990 and 1998, the studentyteacher ratios in elementary schools 
were stable at first but then declined; student/teacher ratiosin secondary schools rose and fell, ending slightly 
higher in 1998 than in 1990. These trends were consistent for elementary and secondary schools regardless of 
school size Variations in student/teacher ratios among schools with different enrollment levels were also 
consistent. At both the elementary and secondary levels, schoolswith morethan 1,000 students enrol led more 
students per teacher, on average, than schoolswith enrollments under 300. 
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Indicator 20 


Only one-thi rd of teachersfelt'Vvel I preparecTor'Very wd I prepared'to usecomputersorthel ntemet 
for i nstructi on i n 1999. 

While computers and the Internet have transformed how business and research are conducted in the United 
States, most public school teachers do not yet feel prepared to usethesetechnologies. In 1999, only 10 percent 
of publicschool teachers reported feeling "very well prepared," and an additional 23 percent reported feeling 
"well prepared" to use computers or the Internet for instruction. The majority (53 percent) reported feeling 
"somewhat prepared," and 13 percent reported feeling "not at all prepared." Teachers with fewer years of 
teaching experience were more likely to feel prepared to use computers or the Internet than their more 
ex peri enced col I eagues. 
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Indicator 21 


Quality of Bementary and Secondary School Environments 


Induacn of Sbuderts 
VMUi Disabilities in 
RagJar Edcaticn 
q a s E tocms 


Inclusion ratesfor students of almost all disabilitytypeshaveincreasedoverthe past decade. 


Data suggest that, si nee 1988, U.S. school shave found inclusion in the regular education classroom to be the 
"least restrictive environment” for increasing numbers of students with disabilities. They also suggest that 
progress has been made toward reaching the target, set by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Special Education Programs, that by 2000-01, 50 percent of children with disabilities ages 6-21 will be 
"served in the regular education classroom 80 percent of theday or more" In 1997-98, states reported that 46 
percent of students with disabilities spent 80 percent of theday or more in a regular education classroom. In 
1988-89, only 31 percent of such students did so. 
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Quality of Bementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 22 


Academically strong collegegraduateswho becometeachersaremorelikely not to have prepared 
for a teachi ng careerthan to have prepared and to leaveteachi ng than to remai n. 

The entrance examination scores of college graduates can serve as a useful proxy for academic caliber to 
examine the percentages of academically strong and weak graduates according to their college major and 
whether they prepared to teach 1 and taught. Among 1992-93 col lege graduates majoring in education, 14 
percent had SAT or ACT scoresin thetopquartile, which is significantly I ess than the percentage of graduates 
majoring in the social sciences, humanities, or mathematics^computer/natural sciences. Thosewho taught only 
i n pri vate school s were more I i kel y to score i n the top quarti I e than thosewho taught only i n publ i c school s, as 
were those who taught only in secondary schools versus thosewho taught only in elementary schools. 
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Indicator 23 


Quality of Bementary and Secondary School Environments 
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The percentages of high school students engaging in fightsand carrying weaponsat school have 
decl i ned si nee 1993, but not the percentage bei ng threatened or i njured with a weapon. 

A survey of 9 th - to 12 th -graders by the Centers for Disease Control and Pra/ention indicates that although some 
measures of violent victi mization i n schools have remai ned constant over ti me, other measures of youth risk 
behaviors affecting school safety have decreased. Between 1993 and 1999, the percentage of students who 
werethreatened or injured with a weapon on school property remained constant, whereas the percentage who 
were i n a f i ght on school property i n the I ast 12 months decl i ned from 16 percent i n 1993 to 14 percent i n 1999. 
During this period, the percentage of students who carried a weapon at school in the past 30 days also 
decreased, from 12 to 7 percent. 
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The Context of Postsecondary Education 


Indicator 24 


Among postsecondary and instructional faculty and staff, lecturing is popular: 83 percent used it as 
their primary instructional method in at least oneclasstaughtfor credit. 

Postsecondary instructional faculty and staff use many methods to promote student I earning and measure student 
achi a/ement, and theones they sel ect are re! ated to thei r teachi ng di sci pi i nes. Compared with theoveral I average 
instructors in the health sciences(38 percent) and finearts(34 percent) used lab^clinics more often than average 
i n fal 1 1998. 1 nstructional faculty and staff i n education (13 percent) and the health sciences (10 percent) provided 
fieldwork opportunities such as internships and apprenticeships more often than average For grading student 
performance faculty i ndicated they morefrequently used competency-based gradi ng than gradi ng on a curve(61 
versus 30 percent). Therewerealso differences among disci pi i nes inthetypes of assessment methods faculty chose 
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Indicator 25 


The Context of Postsecondary Education 
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Instructional faculty and staff teaching distanceeducation classesteach moreoveral I than those 
who do not, but their compensation isgenerallysimilar. 

Infall 1998, 6 percent of full- and part-time instructional faculty and staff at degree-granting institutions with 
any instructional duties for credit indicated that they taught at least one cl ass or section through a distance 
education program. About 8 to 10 percent reported teachi ng at least oneclass using a primary medium other 
than face-to-face instruction, eg., a computer- or TV-based class. The teaching load was higher for instruc- 
tional f acu I ty teach i ng d i stance cl asses than f o r t hose not do i ng so . Ful I -t i me f acu I ty teach i ng d i stance cl asses 
also averaged more course preparations than their counterparts (about 3.1 versus 2.5). Faculty's base sal ary did 
notvary by participation in distanceeducation, but they earned about $1,700 more in other income. 
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Societal Support for Learning 


Indicator 26 


Among chi Idren ages 3- 5 not i n ki ndergarten, those with multi pleriskfactors were I ess I i kelythan 
those with oneor fewer riskfactorsto engage i n I iteracyacti vitiesfrequently with thei rfami I ies. 

Data collected by the N ational H ousehold Education Surveys Program show how frequently families with 
young children engage in literacy- building activities. Except for being taught songs or music, children with 
mu I ti pi e ri sk factors were I ess I i kely than those wi th no ri sk factors or onl y one to engage i n I i teracy acti vi ti es 
with thei rfami I ies at I east three times a week. In 1999, 67 percent of children with two or more risk factors 
were read to that often versus 92 percent of those with no risk factors and 83 percent with one. Li ka/vise, 39 
percent of chi Idren with two or more risk factors were told a story that often versus 54 percent of those without 
any risk factors and 57 percent with one. 
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Indicator 27 


Societal Support for Learning 
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U.S expenditureson primary and secondary education ranked high compared with other countries. 
U.S. spending at the higher education I evel wasthe highest of all theOECD countries. 

Wealthier countries, on average, spent more per student in 1997 than did less wealthy countries as measured by 
GDP per capita. Annual expenditures per student at the primary I a/el among OECD members ranged from 
$935 in M exico to $6,596 in Denmark. At the secondary I e/el, the range was from $1,726 in M exico to $9,045 
in Switzerland. U.S. spending on primary and secondary education was $5,718 and $7,230, respectively. Only 
Switzerland and Austria spent more per student than the Uni ted States at the secondary I e/el. Expenditures per 
student at the higher education I e/el varied considerably among theOECD countries in 1997. At $17,466 per 
student, U.S. expenditures were mo re than twice those of 15 OECD countries. 
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